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they receive a very much larger number of patients in proportion to the nmn- 
ber of beds, than medical hospitals do. The author follows the statistics of 
homoeopaths in different diseases, and proves conclusively that there is pro- 
bable ground for believing the cases of diseases to be selected and their diag¬ 
nosis wrong. His mode of treating the subject does not allow of much conden¬ 
sation; and we, therefore, conclude this notice of his laborious and minute 
comparisons, by transcribing a part of the general conclusions at which he 
arrives;— 

In the homoeopathic cures effected, globulisra is absolutely for nothing; and 
the practitioner who would attribute such cures to globulism must be con¬ 
sidered as either full of simplicity, or a friend to quackery; but they are due— 

1. To the influence of the mind on the body, through the voluntary or emo¬ 
tional systems. 

2. To the vis medicatrix naturae. 

3. To excellent dietetic regimen. 

4. To allopathic [medical] treatment surreptitiously conjoined. And, se¬ 
condly— 

1. That in many cases the homoeopaths arc inexact and inaccurate in their 
diagnosis. 

2. That, therefore, their statistical returns are in many cases falsified. 

3. That they allow nothing for the different and varied circumstances under 
which different patients are placed, as type, comfort, locality, idiosyncrasy, &c. 

4. That their comparisons with allopathic [medical] practice are not to be 

depended upon. A. S. 


Art. XXI.— lectures on tht Principles and Practice of Surgery. By Braxset 

B. CoorER, F. R. S., Senior Surgeon to Guy's Hospital, &c. Philadelphia, 

Blanchard Sz Lea, 1S52: 8vo. pp. 771. 

These lectures were originally delivered to the clinical class of Guy's Hos¬ 
pital, London. They are now republished, with some additions, and after a 
careful review by the author, as they at first appeared in the columns of the 
London Medical Gazette; they do not,* therefore, seem to call for any lengthened 
notice at our hands. 

Mr. Cooper disclaims, in his preface, the intention of presenting the book to 
the profession as a systematic treatise on surgery. Ho says, “ It is not without 
mature consideration that I have determined upon publishing the present 
volume ; but I have come to the conclusion that, as its contents are of a practical 
character, embodying the experience of twenty-five years, during which time I 
have occupied the position of Surgeon to Guy's Hospital, it would bo found use¬ 
ful, not only to the student, but also to those who have entered upon the prac¬ 
tice of their profession. My object has been to furnish a useful compendium 
of surgery, in which the student may meet with a clear account of the practice 
of that science, established not only on my own experience, but likewise upon 
the best acknowledged authorities." 

The chapters referring to special surgical diseases and injuries are preceded 
by several which relate to general pathology, viz.: there is one upon the blood; 
another upon the bloodvessels and absorbents; a third upon constitutional irrita¬ 
tion; a fourth upon injlammation. And subsequently the topics which are 
commonly embraced in works of this kind are treated of as much in extenso as 
the limits of the volume permit, and these aro unusually wide. Thus thirty 
pages are devoted to diseases of bune: twenty-three to those of joints ; fifty-six 
to fractures; between forty and fifty to dislocations ; two hundred and sixty to 
the surgery of the different regions, &.c. &c. 

From the examination which we have bestowed upon the different chapters, 
we havo no hesitation in expressing the opinion that they contain much which 
will reward the consultations of the practitioner, particularly in the purely 
practical questions. For, as it were only reasonable to expect from the conncc- 
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tion -which Mr. Cooper has maintained with so large a hospital as Guy’s, and 
for so many years, the book is filled with the results of his personal observation 
upon almost all the affections which a surgeon can expect to meet with; and 
numerous individual cases are cited in every chapter, to illustrate peculiarities 
of symptoms, or to enforco the propriety of a particular treatment. But in 
matters which involve the scientific rather than the practical knowledge of the 
author; in questions of pure pathology, the hook cannot be regarded as an ex¬ 
ponent of modern views. 

Thus, in the chapter on Diseases of the Joints, it is stated, at p.25G, in speak¬ 
ing of ulceration, as it is usually called, of the articular cartilage : ‘* If the syno¬ 
vial membrane be the source of the altered action, the cartilage desquamates in 
the same manner as the cuticle separates from the true skin. I do not apply 
the term ulceration to this action, as the usual appearances of ulceration do not 
manifest themselves, such, for example, as the presence of vessels conveying 
red blood; but I believe the redness in such cases proceeds from the bursting 
of the bulbous extremities of the capillaries, so that the blood is permitted to 
pass at once into the canals ordinarily receiving only' those of its constituents 
which are necessary to the nutriment of the structure; but it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that, under the influence of disease, the capillaries prolong themselves 
into the canals under the form of distinct bloodvessels.” We need scarcely 
point out the fallacy of these opinions: the merest tyro in pathological and 
physiological studies knows that the bursting of bloodvessels gives rise to ecchy- 
mosis or other more serious hemorrhagic effusions, according to the size and 
character of tho vessels ; and that the nutrition of cxtravascular tissues is 
effected by imbibition, without the aid of distinct canals for the transmission of 
the plasma. Again, on the same page, Mr. Cooper speaks of tho points or 
patches at which the articular cartilage has been removed in consequence of 
inflammation of the articular face of the bone, as becoming filled by portions 
of synovial membrane, which are prolonged inwards, as it were, from the edges 
or circumference of the cartilage. The membrane thus abnormally present 
becomes highly vascular, and was regarded by my late colleague, Mr. Key, as 
an apparatus for tho absorption of the cartilage,” &c. But the more recent 
observations and experiments of Mr. Goodsir, and Dr. Itcdfern, have demon¬ 
strated the fact that the vascular membrane spoken of as appearing upon these 
points does not belong so much to the original synovial membrane, but that it 
is a new product, an adventitious fibrous tissue. And, in fact, a careful exami¬ 
nation of the papers of Mr. Key, published in the ISth and 19th volumes of the 
Nedico-Chirurgical Transactions, will show that this author himself was aware 
of tho existence of tho false membrane, and admitted that the vascularity in 
question was seated in it in many of the cases examined. 

We mightcite numerous other passages from different chapters of Mr. Cooper's 
volume, which would establish more generally tho truth of our opinion as to 
the iuaccuracy of very many of the pathological doctrines advanced or adopted 
by the author. But tho limits and intention which we have assigned to our¬ 
selves in this notice will not admit of our longer dwelling on tills point 

The contents of this volume were originally given to the profession in oral 
lectures, a mode of committing one’s self to the public which is exceedingly likely 
to involve one in numerous difficulties, unless the lecturer has complete self- 
possession and is accustomed to the duty. One of these faults is apparent in 
Mr. Cooper’s lectures; we allude to tho contradictory opinions which he ex¬ 
presses concerning the same factor question. Thus, in the chapter on Gunshot 
Wounds, he says, at p. 9G: ‘‘The wound made by the entrance of the ball is 
small, and its lips are inverted, discoloured, and valvular, while the opening 
through which the ball has made its escapo is much larger, with an everted and 
ragged edgewhile at p. 99, tho following sentences occur: “ Many different 
statements have been made respecting the appearance and comparative size of 
the openings made at the entrance and exit of the bullet. It has been said, that 
the hole by which it enters is smaller and cleaner than that by which it leaves 
the body, "which is ragged and more gaping. This does not, however, 6cem to 
he correct; tho opening by which the ball enters appears to be generally some¬ 
what the larger of the two. But, in fact, there is so little difference between. 
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them that, unless the direction of the shot were previously known, it would be 
impossible to say by which opening the ball entered, or by which it left the 
boay.” And there are opposing statements of the same kind which we need 
not quote- Such discrepancies must have crept into the lectures without due 
reflection, and have been overlooked in the subsequent revisions which these 
underwent preparatory to their publication first in the Gazette , and subsequently 
in the present form. But though they may be acknowledged to be inadverten¬ 
cies, they are not the less calculated to mislead and perplex young readers, 
and therefore they constitute a blemish in the book. 

Another defect noticeable in Mr. Cooper’s work, and it must be conceded to 
be a very serious one, is the frequent slurring over of important topics, and the 
omission of numerous others. This deficiency, like that just mentioned, is un¬ 
doubtedly to be ascribed to a want of proper method and of due reflection in the 
enunciation of his lectures, errors which subsequent revisions preparatory to 
publication should have corrected. We take as illustrations of these imper¬ 
fections, the following examples, almost at random from different parts of the 
book. Mr. Cooper says that the fracture of tho lower portion of the radius is 
very frequent, forming almost a third of all tho fractures of the bone. And 
in consideration of this circumstance, a3 also of the importance of the integ¬ 
rity of tho forearm, and the necessity of a correct diagnosis and a proper treat¬ 
ment, it were proper to expect a somewhat detailed account of this injury in 
reference to all important points. But the wholo subject is discussed, or rather 
passed over, in the most unsatisfactory and unsurgeon-like manner. Wo will 
quote the whole of the author’s remarks with reference to it. “ Fractures of 
the lower part of the radius are often misunderstood, and may be taken for in¬ 
complete dislocation of the wrist; but the power of restoring its normal confor¬ 
mation by slight force, together with the crepitus, is sufficient to distinguish 
this accident from dislocation.—The following is a case of fracture of the lower 
portion of the radius: Janet Wcstrook, ret. C8, was pushed down in the street, 
falling forwards; on thrusting out her hand to save herself in the fall, it came 
violently in contact with the curb-stone, the consequence being fracture of the 
radius about two inches above the styloid process. She was immediately 
brought into Guy’s Hospital. The swelling being but inconsiderable, the nature 
of the accident was ascertained at once. The usual symptoms of fracture of 
the radius were all present, viz.: fixed pronation of the hand, diminished width 
of tho forearm, from the approximation of the fractured extremities to the 
ulna, and the rotundity produced by the displacement of the muscles and ten¬ 
dons of the interosseal space. Tho limb was put up in the ordinary way, tho 
hand being left pendent. In tho course of five weeks the woman left the hos¬ 
pital quite recovered, and with perfect motion of the radio-ulnar articulations.” 
These sentences comprise the whole of the author’s observations concerning tho 
symptoms and treatment of this fracture, excepting that, in speaking of treat¬ 
ment of fractures of the forearm, ho says, “ When only one bone is broken, the 
treatment does not differ from that just described, excepting that in fracture 
of the lower part of tho radius, the hand should be more bent inwards towards 
the ulna, ami kept in that position during the progress of the cure.” 

Again, in tho chapter on diseases of the bladder, inflammation of that organ 
occupies only half a page. 

Such faults ns theso which we have alluded to might easily have been avoid¬ 
ed by a surgeon of Mr. Cooper’s large professional experience, nnd daily obser¬ 
vation of the defieiencicsanu perplexities of students, as well as of practitioners, 
whoso age and position have not been so favourable to the acquisition of prac¬ 
tical knowledge as bis own. 

But though the work does not realize the expectations which the reputation 
and advantages enjoyed by Mr. Cooper would justify, still the reader will find 
that it contains a great deal of very judicious and valuable advico concerning 
the treatment of surgical diseases. F. W. S. 
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